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quarter of the globe. . . . What, I ask, do wo now possess in Asia, PART I.
which is the largest continent ? In Africa what have we ? There are Chap. 3.
surely in these vast tracts barbarous and simple tribes who could easily 1534-1786.

be attracted to Christ if we sent men among them to sow the good seed.      -----

Regions hitherto unknown are being daily discovered, and more there
are, as we are told, into which the Gospel has never yet been carried.
. . . Travellers bring home from distant lands gold and gerns; but it is
worthier to carry hence the wisdom of Christ, more precious than gold,
and the pearl of the Gospel, which would put to shame all earthly riches.
Christ orders us to pray the Lord of the harvest to send forth labourers,
because the harvest is plenteous and the labourers are few. Must we
not then pray God to thrust forth labourers into such vast tracts ? . . .
Bestir yourselves, then, ye heroic and illustrious leaders of the army of
Christ. . . . Address yourselves with fearless minds to such a glorious
work. ... It is a hard work I call you to, but it is the noblest and
highest of all. Would that God had accounted me worthy to die in so
holy a work!" *

But the Eeformed Churches were slow to respond to this stirring
appeal. For a century and a half Missions were mainly the work
of isolated individuals. Apparently the very first attempt was First
that of the noble Huguenot, Admiral Coligny, in 1556. He
obtained a band of men from Calvin at Geneva and sent them to
Brazil, in connexion with a projected French colony there; but
they were cruelly treated, and some of them killed, by a treacherous
governor; and the enterprise came to naught. The second
Protestant Mission was sent from Sweden to the Laplanders, Swedish,
under the patronage of Gustavus Vasa, in 1559. Early in. the
next century, the Dutch, now freed from the tyranny of Spain, Dutch,
began to engage in colonial enterprise, and, as in the case of
Spain and Portugal, this led to Missions being planned also. In
1612, ten years before the establishment of the Propaganda at
Rome, a missionary college was founded at Ley den by Anthony
Walssus. Men were sent to the new colonies in the East Indies;
and Grotius wrote for their use his great work on the Truth of
Christianity. But the methods adopted cannot be commended.
What Xavier had asked the King of Portugal to do, the Dutch
governors did. They made the profession of Christianity a con-
dition of civil rights, and the Natives were baptized by the thousand
with the smallest modicum of instruction. The immediate external
success, of course, was immense ; but it did not last. Wherever
the Dutch rule ceased, by British conquest or otherwise, these
multitudes of nominal Christians reverted to Heathenism.

It was in Germany that the truer missionary spirit began to German,
show itself here and there. Peter Hoy ling of Lubeck went to
Abyssinia in 1632, and there translated the New Testament into
Amharic. Yon Welz, an Austrian baron, appealed to the German
nobility in 1664 to send the Gospel to the Heathen, and projected
for the purpose a Society of the Love of Jesus; but Lutheranism

* The whole passage, a long and most eloquent one, is given by Dr. G-.
Smith, Short History of Christian Missions, chap. x.
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